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and  repetitive.  These  machine-made  cubes  cry  for  art,  for  some  trace  of  the 
human  hand  and  spirit.  Architects  almost  always  hear  this  cry  too  late  —  after 
the  fact,  the  fact  of  creation.  (Even  "creation"  is  not  the  right  word;  fabrica- 
tion is  more  accurate.) 

Some  architects  are  aware  of  the  cubist  claustrophobia  and  of  the  monot- 
ony of  machine-made  modules.  Typically,  they  express  their  concern  with 
ever  more  glass  and  more  elegantly  detailed  mullions.  They  sav:  "What  can 
we  do  about  it?  We've  got  to  function  within  an  industrialized  economy, 
don't  we?"  Don't  oui.  An  economy  as  advanced  and  rich  as  ours  can  afford 
art.  Art  —  humanity  —  need  not  be  a  luxury  item,  need  not  be  closeted  in 
museums  and  secreted  in  the  homes  of  collectors.  It  can  be  public,  part  of 
our  lives,  every  place  where  we  live  and  work  and  play.  But  in  order  for  this 
to  happen  the  architect  will  have  to  take  the  trouble  to  see  what's  happening, 
to  see  the  creative  work  of  literally  hundreds  of  painters  and  sculptors  who 
are  at  least  his  peers.  The  architect  has  an  obligation  to  be  hip.  A  few  have 
assumed  this  obligation.  Percival  Goodman  has.  Anthony  Smith  has.  There 
must  be  others. 

It  is  sad  that  an  important  architectural  firm  could  come  up  with  nothing 
better  (or  sooner)  than  the  large  Glarner  painting  which  is  placed  on  a 
checkerboard  stainless  steel  wall  in  the  lobby  of  the  Time-Life  Building. 
This  painting  might  be  appropriate  somewhere  else,  not  here.  Here  it  fights 
with  the  wall  and  in  no  sense  functions  as  a  mural.  It  is  sad  that  an  equally 
important  firm  should  have  permitted  the  abandonment  of  the  Noguchi 
sculptures  and  seatings  on  the  ground  floor  of  Lever  House.  It  is  sad  that 
Seagram  House,  the  most  beautiful  (and  most  expensive  per  cubic  foot)  of 
all  the  office  buildings  built  in  New  York,  must  rise  from  a  sterile  plaza  that 
is  not  only  uninviting,  but  hostile,  anti-human.  There,  visitors  and  passers- 
by  are  drenched  by  fountains  that  are  meaningless  architecturally  (com- 
pletely out  of  scale).  The  space  given  to  these  fountains,  spouting  their  very 
pure  water,  might  have  been  given  to  people  and  to  the  sculptural  expres- 
sions of  people.  It  is  sad  that  the  U.  N.  buildings  contain  virtually  no  distin- 
guished murals  or  sculpture,  that  even  the  statue  intended  to  symbolize 
peace  is  a  typically  militant  cquestian  work  with  the  warrior  carrying  an 
olive  branch  instead  of  a  sword. 

Architects  are  not  responsible  for  all  the  sadness.  It  is  sad  that  Robert 
Moses  should  have  been  able  to  suppress  the  Noguchi  plan  for  the  U.  N. 
playground  (intended  as  a  gift  to  the  city  from  the  Rockefellers)  and  to  per- 
mit instead  another  dull  macadam  hazard.  (Poor  Noguchi  again.  But  he  is 
not  the  real  victim;  the  people  of  New  York  are.)  And  perhaps  we  should  be 
thankful,  anyway,  that  ex-Commissioner  Moses  didn't  choose  to  install  his 
kind  ol  art  —we  would  probably  have  had  another  equestrian  statue.)  It  is 
sad,  also,  that  Mr.  Moses  would  not  permit  a  major  real  estate  1 1 1  in  to  install 
contemporary  s<  ulpture  along  with  its  landscaping  on  l\u  k  Avenue  malls. 

1 1  is  s.id  that  a  major  oil  company  should  have  objected  to  the  installation 
ol  a  Henry  Moore  sculpture  in  its  office  building  lobby.  It's  doubly  sad, 
be<  ause  the  <  ompany  obje<  ted  for  the  wrong  reasons  (customers  would  have 
laughed),  i  here  were  right  reasons:  again,  the  architect  added  the  piece  as 
an  afterthought,  resulting  in  impropei  sc  ale,  la<  k  ol  integration,  etc. 

Etc.,  throughout  this  city,  throughout  the  country.  Malcolm  Cow  lev  once 
wrote:  I  he  wa)  is  long.  Ensensitivity  is  vie  c. ...  "  That  goes  lor  government 
officials,  businessmen,  and  artists,  too,  as  well  as  architects.  It  goes  for  all  of  us. 


Recent  acquisitions 


Some  outstanding  additions  to  the  Museum's  permanent  collection  during 
the  1960-61  season  are  illustrated  on  the  cover  and  in  the  next  sixteen 
pages.  A  complete  list  of  the  acquisitions  made  in  this  period  will  be  found 
at  the  back  of  the  magazine.  The  important  contribution  of  the  Friends' 
Acquisitions  Committee  is  discussed  in  Activities  of  the  Friends. 


JAMES  STROMBOTNE.  The  GlOlip.    I9G0.  48  X  60. 

Juliana  Force  Purchase. 


wiixiam  r.  wiley.  Time  rable.  1959.011.66x67. 
Juliana  Force  Purchase. 

ralston  <  k\\\i  ori).  Bikini  —  Test  Able  1946.  Oil.  12%  x  i(». 
Gift  of  Chai  les  Simon. 


jose  Guerrero,  lilack  and  Yellows.  1961.  Oil.  8414  x  70. 

Gift  of  the  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 


i  i  gi  mi   baiz]  k\i  \\.  A  Quiet  Scene.  < .  1947.  Oil.  78  x  54. 
(.ill  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ro\  R.  Neuber»ei  faud  purchase). 


Reginald  marsh.  Negroes  on  Rockawa)  Beach.  1934.  Egg  tempera.  30  x   \>>. 
Gift  ol  Mi.  and  Mrs.   Uberl  Hackett. 

in  n/ion.  Handwriting  on  the  Wall.  1948.  Oil.  p.'  \  51. 

(.ill  ol   Mi.  and  Mis.   Julius  Carlebach. 


1 1»\\  \kd  hopper.  Second  Stor)  Sunlight,  i960.  Oil.   [o  x  50. 

c.iii  of  the  Friends  ol  the  Whitnej  Museum  ol   American  Art  (and  purchase). 


robi  k  i  Motherwell.  N.R.I'.  Collage,  Number  1.  1950.  Oil  and  collage.  22^g  x  28 
Gift  of  the  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 


esteban  vicente.  Numbei  3.  1958.  Oil.  4814  x  60. 

Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  fohn  Allied  Cook  (and  purchase). 

William  brice.  Pomegranates.  1959.  Oil.  561  £  \  -,71  ,. 
Gift  ot  an  anonymous  foundation. 


~\i  \  \tore  crippi.  Still  Life.  1961.  Oil.  60  x  501/^. 

Gift  of  the  Simon  Foundation  in  honor  of  Charles  Daniel 

ben  kamihira.  The  Couch,  i960.  Oil.  63  x  7914. 
Sumner  Foundation  Purchase  Award. 


\ii<  ii  \i  i   1 1  k  \mv  S)  mpan.  i960.  Oak.  •(*  high. 

(.ill  ol  the  1 1  tends  <>l  the  VVhitnej  Museum  oi  American  Art  (and  purchase). 


chryssa.  Three  Arrows.  1960.  Alcoa  aluminum.  72  high. 
Gift  of  the  Friends  ol  the  Whitne)  Museum  "I  American  Art. 

polygnotos  vacis.  Snake.  1942.  Bronze.  291,4  long 
Gift  of  George  Harrison. 


peter  blume.  New  England  Bam.  1926.  Oil.  i>  \  \  56. 
(.ill  of  Leonard  Spigelgass. 


Robert  rauschenberc.  Summer  Rental,  Number  2.  i960.  Oil.  70  \  54. 
Gift  of  the  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 


sii  phi  n  i.ki  i  m  .   1  he  Shadow.  1950.  Oil.  54  x  34. 
(.ilt  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emile  Gordon  Stololt. 

11  \rky  Sternberg.  Lunar  Landscape,  i960.  Oil.  38  \  6a 
1  iving  Arts  Foundation  Fund. 


phi]  ii'  (.1  ston.  Ink  Drawing,  1952.  18  x  231  , . 

Gift  ol  the  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American    \n 


1  [>u  i\  dickinson.  Window  and  the  Oar.  1955.  Oil.  1  u  x  18. 


richard  i. INDNUR.  rhe  Child's  Drea 152.  Oil.  495^  *   1° 

c.iii  (ii  \h    ,iikI  Mis.  I  heodore  \    Marsters. 


Exhibitions 


An  important  part  of  the  'Whitney  Museum's  program  has  been  the  recogni- 
tion of  new  talent  among  American  artists.  In  1957  the  Museum  launched  a 
series  of  Young  America  shows;  the  second  of  these,  young  America  i960, 
was  the  opening  event  of  the  past  season  (September  14  —  October  ;o)  alter 
which  it  traveled  to  four  museums  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Thirty 
painters  under  thirty-six  years  of  age  were  included,  cadi  represented  by  an 
average  of  four  works.  While  quality  was  the  first  consideration  in  their 
selection,  another  factor  was  relative  unfamiliarity  to  a  national  audience. 
It  is  gratifying  that  many  of  them  have  gone  on  to  make  wider  reputations 
for  themselves  in  the  past  year. 

Since  1932  the  Museum  has  held  a  series  of  annual  and  biennial  exhibi- 
tions surveying  the  field  of  contemporary  American  art.  It  now  alternates 
between  a  Painting  Annual  and  a  sculpture  annual  (which  includes  draw- 
ings). Last  year  it  was  the  sculptors'  turn  (December  7  —  January  22). 
Eighty-four  were  represented  with  as  many  pieces,  while  70  drawings  were 
hung.  All  were  selected  by  the  Museum's  staff.  The  extraordinary  growth  of 
sculpture  in  this  country  was  apparent  in  the  variety  of  styles  and  techniques, 
the  large  number  of  artists  who  were  showing  at  the  Whitney  for  the  first 
time  and  the  sense  of  vitality  and  experiment  which  many  visitors  noted. 

Frequent l\  the  Museum  shows  important  exhibitions  organized  by  other 
institutions  outside  New  York,  the  precisions  view  (January  24  —  Febru- 
.11  \  28)  was  assembled  by  the  Walker  An  Center  in  Minneapolis  with  a  cata- 
logue In  M.i i tin  L.  Friedman,  its  present  director.  This  movement,  in  which 
Sheelei.  Deuiuth.  O'kccllc  and  Niles  Spencer  were  leading  figures,  nour- 
ished in  the  1920's  but  is  still  a  pail  oi  oui  painting  today.  Stylistic  ally,  it  was 
the  first  fusion  of  cubism  with  native  realism  and  a  celebration  of  those  func- 
tional aspects  ol  oui  civilization,  from  Shakei  furniture  to  giant  turbines, 


View  ol  S(  1 1 1 1  >r  ure   Viinnal .  i960, 


which  in  Mi.  Friedman's  words  "have  so  long  symbolized  America  to  the 
world." 

The  Precisionists  was  followed  by  another  outside  exhibition,  a  lai_>e 
retrospective  devoted  to  the  work  of  mai  rick  prendergasi  February  22  — 
April  2).  Organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  ii  was  an  excep- 
tionally comprehensh  e  survey  ol  the  paintings,  drawings  and  monotypes  of 
this  pioneer  American  modernist  who  died  in  1924.  An  early  recognition  of 
Prendergast's  importance  as  our  one  post-impressionist  ol  stature  and  the 
hw  American  to  understand  Cezanne's  aims  was  the  memorial  exhibition 
ol  his  work  at  the  \\'hitne\  Museum  in  193  I.  Situ  e  then  his  1  eputation  has 
grow  ii  steadily . 

1  he  most  unusual  exhibition  ol  the  season  was  \  s<  1  1  ni  RJ  B\  HERBERT 
1  1  kin  R.TOCREAT]  w  i  \\  [ronment  i  March  10  —  April  21 ).  Ferber  had  long 
wanted  to  build  sculpture  which  would  completely  surround  the  spectator, 
rather  than  exist  as  ,t  separate  object  on  a  pedestal.  The  Museum  made  a 
galler)  available  to  him  lor  this  purpose,  and  his  work  was  specifualh  de- 
signed lor  the  space.  Springing  from  walls,  floors  and  ceiling  like  giant  stalac- 
tites, its  abstract  forms  charged  the  room  with  a  sculptural  drama  of  extraor- 
dinary impact. 

1  he  next  exhibition,    mi     rHEATRE  COLLECTS  AMERICAN  ART    (April   10  — 

\Ia\  16)  is  discussed  under  .  h  tivities  of  the  Friends  hereafter.  It  was  followed 
l)\  wii  RiCAN  painting,  1865—  1905.  selected  and  the  catalogue  written  by 
1  loyd  Goodrich  lot  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto,  and  shown  at  the  Whitney 


\i  \i«  1  \  \i  u«  1  v  Seated  sell  Portrait. 
Whitnej  M  useiim  ol    Vmei  ii  an  \i  1 . 
Neysa  Mi  Mein  Pun  hase  \u.n d. 
In  the  N  oung  \im  1  ii  .1  i960  Exhibit  ion. 


BA1  ( <i\iii  cri  i  m  .   I  he  Boulevard  —  Paris. 

Bei  ilia  Schaefei  Gallei  \ . 

In  the  Balcomb  Greene  Exhibition. 


i'ii   dj  river     '  "ii  1 1  in  [ion  \uiiilii  i  ;  ■    i960 

( .1  ..<  r  B01  "'in'  lii  '..I 

Iii  1  lii    i"  ■     <    r     era  1     hibil ion, 


1  1   pri    hi  i".     1    (  <ii»i  .1 1 1.1    and  Fruit 
W liiim     Mm  1  Mm  hi    \1111  rican   \i  1 
In  1  he  Maurice  Prcndcrga  I  1     hibil  ion. 


(May  17  —  [une  18)  after  its  tour  of  three  Canadian  museums.  The  saying 
that  every  generation  despises  the  art  of  its  lather-,  and  values  the  art  of  its 
grandfathers  may  account  for  the  singular  neglect  which  this  period  has 
suffered.  Aside  from  Homer.  Eakins.  Ryder  and  a  very  lew  odiers,  these 
painters  have  been  so  thoroughly  forgotten  that  their  art  can  now  be  ap- 
praised with  a  fresh  eye.  Some  unexpected  judgments  resulted.  The  Thomas 
Dewing,  for  instance,  was  compared  l>\  one  critic  with  the  abstract  paintings 
of  Mark  Rothko. 

The  last  two  loan  exhibitions  of  the  season  were  separate  retrospective 
showings  of  sculpture  bv  jose  de  rtvera  and  paintings  by  balcomb  gki  1  \i 
(May  24  —  July  23).  Both  were  organized  by  the  American  Federation  ol 
Arts  under  a  grant  received  from  the  Ford  Foundation  Program  in  Humani- 
ties and  the  Art-,  but  they  were  selected  and  the  ( atalogues  «  rittt  n  h\  mem- 
bers of  dieWhitnev's  staff  De  Rivera  bv  John  Gordon.  Greene  b\  John  1.11 
Baur).  A  remarkable  consistency  was  apparent  in  De  Rivera's  sculpture; 
from  his  first  piece  —  a  cylindrical  owl  —  to  his  most  recent  abstractions 
revolving  in  hypnotically  fluid  patterns,  he  has  maintained  his  concern  with 
an  immaculate  purit)  ol  form.  Greene  started  painting  in  much  the  same 
tradition,  as  his  earl)  abstractions  proved,  but  he  has  moved  steadily  toward 
a  romantic  stvle  of  shifting  lights  and  darks  out  of  which  fragmented  figures 
and  landscapes  have  been  emerging  with  mote  and  more  certainty  1  oda) 
one  could  scarcel)  find  two  artists  who  represent  more  opposed  tendencies 
in  Ann1!  ii  an  .11 1. 

Between  these  loan  exhibitions,  selections  from  die  permanent  colle< 
noN  were  shown  for  five  periods  ol  varying  length,  and  filled  the  entire 
Museum  during  the  summer.  A  new  polic)  ol  charging  a  ten  per  cent  com- 
mission 011  sales  made  from  its  exhibitions  was  adopted  by  the  Museum  this 
year.  1  he  proceeds  were  added  to  the  acquisitions  fund  and  made  possible 
1  he  1  mi  1  base  ol  additional  works  b)  contemporary  artists. 

\  Sculpture  by  Herbert  Ferber  to  Create  an  Environment. 


JnHr 


CHARLES  SHI  ELER.     \  i  <  li  ilr<  I  m  .<  I   (  .1. 1 

\\  l-ii  iK  \  \l useum  (ii    American    \i  i 
In  the  Pre*  isionisi  Viei    I    hibition 


U  l\sl  OW   HOM1  R.  Sn:i|<  the  Whip. 

rhe  Bullei  Institute  ol   American   Vrt,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
In  1  he  American  P •  i   6g  ,  I     hibition. 


\<  tivities  <>l  the  I  >  lends 


The  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  is  a  non-profit  mem- 
bership corporation  devoted  to  furthering  the  welfare  and  progress  of  con- 
temporary American  art.*  Since  its  founding  a  little  less  than  five  vears  ago. 
it  has  grown  to  an  organization  of  nearly  200  members.  It  purchases  works  of 
art  for  the  Museum's  collection,  organizes  a  major  exhibition  each  year,  helps 
the  Museum  with  its  publications  and  gives  vita]  support  to  other  aspects  of 
the  Museum's  program  through  its  various  committees  and  the  efforts  of 
individual  members.  Its  activities  are  not  entirely  work,  as  the  account  of  the 
annual  party  may  indicate. 

During  the  1960-61  season,  the  acquisitions  committee  spent  approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  as  the  Museum  itseli  in  buying  works  of  art  for  the 
permanent  collection  —  an  indication  of  how  important  its  work  has  become. 
Its  purchases  are  listed  as  a  group  at  the  back  of  this  issue  and  many  are  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  pages.  They  included  several  outstanding  paintings 
by  prominent  artists,  such  as  the  canvases  by  Willem  de  Kooning  (cover') 
and  Edward  Hopper,  but  also  a  number  of  works  by  lesser-known  artists. 
such  as  the  relief  by  Chryssa,  a  work  which  changes  its  appearance  astonish- 
ingly under  different  lighting  conditions.  All  purchases  were  designed  to  fill 
definite  needs  "I  the  Museum  in  rounding  out  its  collection  of  2oth-centur\ 
American  Art.  This  committee  is  composed  of  five  representatives  of  the 
Museum  and  five  from  the  membership  of  the  Friends.  The  latter  were 
David  M.  Solinger,  Chairman.  Donald  M.  Blinken,  David  A.  Prager.  Alan 
H.  Temple  and  Cu\    V  Weill. 

The  exhibitions  coMMn  111.  working  in  collaboration  with  the  Museum 
staff,  01  ganized  a  show  designed  to  encourage  the  collecting  of  contemporai  5 
American  art.  I  he-  1  heatre  Collects  American  Art  was  a  cross  sec  tion  ol  the 
taste  of  actors,  playwrights,  producers  and  others  in  theentei  tainment  wot  Id. 
\s  Floise  Spaeth,  the  committee's  Chairman,  wrote  in  her  foreword  to  the 
catalogue,  "The  affinity  between  artist  and  .nun  is  a  natural  one.  .  .  .  Surely 
sotiu'  ol  I-  Is. 1  Lanchester's  improvisations  are  straight  out  of  Hogarth.  In 
doing  hlms  [Charles]  Laughton  frequently  sends  his  cameramen  to  museums 
to  stud)  [apanese  prints."  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Spaeth,  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  Vrthui  (..  Utschul,  Alvin  M.  Greenstein,  Ben  Heller,  Jack 
Lawrence.  Howard  W.  Fipntan,  Mis.  Albert  A.  Fist.  Mis.  Edward  [.  Ross. 
Mis.  \.  E.  Waldman and Gu)    V  Weill. 

I  he  private  opening  ol  the  above  exhibition  was  the  occasion  for  the 
Friends'  vnni  \i  party.  It  was  an  evening  gala,  with  an  orchestra  and  danc 
in-  on  the  Inst  floor  and  champagne  generously  donated  by  the  Growers  ol 
F  mi'  Wines  <>l  ( lalifoi  nia.  It  was  held  on  a  Sunday  evening  (April  9)  so  that 
the  mam  lenders  I  ion  1  the  theatre  could  attend. 

I  he  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE,  Mis.  Edward  Durell  Stone,  Chairman. 
brought  in  nearl)  ihnt\  new  members.  In  this  she  was  helped  b)  many  indi- 
vidual Friends  as  well  as  b)  hei  committee,  which  c  (insisted  of  Jerome  Brody, 
•  \  booklet  on  the  Friends  is  available  Erom  the  Museum  on  request. 


Selvin  Donneson,  Frederick  Gash,  [oyce C.  Hall,  William  A.  Marsteller,  lee 
Nordness,  Richard  Salomon  and  Stanley  Seeger,  Jr. 

It  was  Mrs.  Stone  also  who  initiated  the  benefit  —  an  American  way — 
which  added  over  tour  thousand  dollars  to  the  Friends'  acquisitions  funds 
tor  the  purchase  of  works  by  living  American  artists.  Organized  by  a  special 
committee,  of  which  she  was  Chairman,  it  was  held  (April  25)  in  the  new 
an  hitectural  offi<  cjn  of  Edward  Durell  Stone  at  7  Fast  (17th  Street.  There  was 
a  tour  of  the  building,  where  studies  for  some  of  Mr.  Stone's  recent  work  were 
on  view,  an  exhibition  of  paintings  purchased  by  the  Friends  for  the  Mu- 
seum, and  a  fashion  show  of  Bonnie  Cashin's  clothes  modeled  by  well-known 
personalities.  Champagne  was  served,  donated  by  the  Four  Seasons  Restau- 
rant through  the  generosity  of  Jerome  Brody,  President  of  Restaurant 
\n->  h  iates. 

While  the  annual  party  and  the  benefit  were  the  main  so<  ial  c\  ents  ol  the 
season,  all  ol  the  Museum's  private  previews  of  its  exhibitions  were  well 
attended  by  the  Friends  —  partly,  perhaps,  because  these  events  provide  a 


\Ii-^  Cornelia  On-  Skinner,  Miss  Martha  smtt.  Miss  Margaret  Phillips,  \f i^s  Dina  Merrill  | Mrs.  Stanle)  Rumbough,  \r.),  Mrs.  Richard  Rodgers 
at  the  private  view  ol  the  I  heatre  Collects  American  Art  exhibition. 


congenial  meeting  ground  foi  artists  and  collectors.  A  number  ol  members 

also  tinned  up  at  the  Museum's  viewings.  There  were  five  ol  these  dur- 
ing the  season,  to  which  young  and  lesser-known  at  tists  submitted  their  work 
foi  the-  st, ill  to  s<c  Admission  ol  the-  Fi  tends  to  the  \  iewings  has  widened  the 
audience  foi  these  ai  tists  and  has  resulted  in  some  sales  to  members. 

The    PUBLICATIONS    COMMITTEl     Undertook    its    most    ambitious    program 

during  the  past  season  by  launching  the  present  review.  In  addition,  it  sub 
sidized  the  catalogue  of  the  Theatre  Collects  American  Art  exhibition,  paid 
1 01  eleven  coloi  plates  ol  Friends'  purchases  and  partiall)  subsidized  the  cata- 
logue ol  the  Museum's  Vnnual  Exhibition  of  Sculpture  and  Drawings,  i960. 
I  he  lattei  had  been,  in  the  past,  a  modest  publication,  which  did  little  jus 
tice  to  the  scope  and  importance  ol  the  show.  1  he  Friends'  contribution  gave 
it  the  services  oi  a  professional  designer,  a  largei  format,  more  pages  and 
man)  moo  illustrations.  I  he  committee  was  B.  II.  Friedman,  Chairman, 
Lei  \.  \11lt  XmmiikI  (..  Erpf,  Lawrence  V  Fleischman,  Ben  Heller,  Mrs 
fean  Lipman  and  Herbert  M.  Rothschild. 

\  newl)  established  HOSPITALm   c  o\i  \n  1  1  1  1    did  in  tic  h  to  make  the  pre 

views  and  othei  social  events  ol  the  season  inn  smoothly,  introducing  new 
members  and  wel<  oming artists  from  outside  New  York.  It  was  <  omposed  ol 
Mis.  Willard  W.  Cummings,  Chairman,  Mis.  Lawrence  II    Bloedel,  Mis 


Lloyd  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  Edward  Durell  Stone  at  the  Benefit.  An  American  Way. 

Selig  S.  Burrows,  Mrs.  John  Alfred  Cook,  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Neuberger,  Mrs. 
David  A.  Prager.  Mrs.  James  H.  Scheuer,  Mis.  Howard  Sloan,  Mrs.  David  M. 
Solinger.  Mrs.  Otto  L.  Spaeth.  Mrs.  Edward  Durell  Stone  and  Mrs.  Gu)  A. 
Weill. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  i  Ma\  17)  and  at  a  subsequent  Board  Meeting 
(June  8).  the  following  directors  were  elected  foi  die  year  1961-62: 

\ithur  G.  Altschul,  Lee  A.  Ault.  John  I.  H.  Baur,  William  Benton, 
Donald  M.  Blinken,  Lawrence  H.  Bloedel.  Gardner  Cowles,  Allan  D.  Emil. 
Armand  G.  Erpf,  Lawrence  A.  Fleischman,  B.  H.  Friedman.  Lloyd  Good- 
rich. Ben  Heller.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  Flora  Miller  Irving.  Alice  M. 
Kaplan,  Howard  W.  Lipman.  Vera  G.  Fist.  Flora  Whitney  Miller.  Hermon 
More,  Ro\  R.  Neuberger.  Duni  in  Phillips.  David  A.  Prager,  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller.  Herbert  M.  Rothschild.  David  M.  Solinger.  Eloise  Spaeth. 
Edward  Durell  Stone.  Alan  H.  Temple.  Hudson  1).  Walker.  John  Hay 
Whit  nt  \ . 

The  nomin  \  1  i\o  t  <  >  m  m  1 1  it  1  lot  the  election  oi  dire<  tors  was  B.  H.  Fried- 
man. Chairman,  Mis.  Floia  Miller  living.  Allied  fai'etzki,  fr.,  Howard  VV. 
Lipman  and  Miss  Katharine  Ordway. 

The  Board  also  re-elected  the  Eollowing  officers:  Ro)  R.  Neuberger, 
President;  Armand  (..  Erpf,  Eloise  Spaedi  and  Hudson  1).  Walker,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Allan  1).  Emil,  Set  retary;  Man  I  F  Temple,  Treasurer;  David  A. 
Prager,   Assistant  Secretary;   \itlnn  G.  Altschul,   Assistant   freasurer. 


Mrs.  David  M.  Solingei  \\  1 1 fi  Mrs.  Otto  1  .  Spaeth,  chaii  man  ol  the  Exhibitions  Committee. 


flfif 


What  the  Friends  are  buying  for  themselves 


julius  -<  hmidt.  Untitled.  1961.  <  .1-1  iron.  281,4  long. 

Acquired  by  Mr.  and  Mis.  Howard  W.  Lipman:  "  1  his  s<  ulpture  interests 
me  because,  though  it  seems  to  suggesl  ancient  temple  architecture  ...  its 
(oik  eption  is  thai  of  ;i  machine  structure  of  the  20th  century." 


I  \(  k  rwoRKOv.  Wesi  Barrier,  i960  Oil   94  x  81 


Acquired  l>\  Mr.  and  Mis.  Donald  M.  Blinken:  "West  Barriei  summed  up 
for  us  constani  qualities  in  rworkov's  work,  which  previously  had  led  us  to 
acquire  two  large  1  anvases:  .1  sei  iousness  and  majesty  <>l  statement  cloaked 
in  an  unexcelled  unit)  ol  coloi  and  form;  an  intimation  ol  the  mystery  and 
passion  ol  life  always  controlled  by  the  reason  and  skill  of  the  painter." 


child)  ii  issam.   ["he  Room  ol  Flowers.  1894.  Oil.   14  x 

Acquired  by  Mr.  and  Mis.  Arthut  (..   Utschul:    "...  a  symphony  in  color, 
dominated  l>\  the  \as<  ol  daffodils  and  painted  In  the  leading    American 
impressionist.   I  he  faci  thai  the  lad)  lying  on  the  sofa  was  so  modestly  in 
jected  into  the  scene  led  a  contemporar)  Parisian  journalist  to  suggest  that 
ilit-  uoik  should  have  been  cniiilcd  Cherchez  In  Femme." 


Leonard  baskin.  Torment.  Wooch  ui     |C 

Acquired  b)  Mr.  and  Mis.  Alan  H.  Temple:    While  Baskin  is  a  superb  tech 
nician,  the  importance  ol  lu>  work,  in  oui  opinion,  .n  iscs  Erom  his  concern 

with  human  values.        1 1<  appeals  to  1  he  mind  and  heai  1  as  well  as  die  eye." 


Recent  acquisitions 


Gifts  "i  the  Friends  of  the  Whitney 
Mu  si- inn  of  American  Art 

(  HRYSSA.  b.  HJ33. 

Three  Arrows,  (i960.)  Alcoa  aluminum.  72 

high.  61.3. 

DE  KOONING,  WILLEM.  b.    1904. 

Door  to  the  River,  (i960.)  Oil  on  canvas. 
80  x  70.  (Gift  and  purchase.)  60.63. 

DESHAIES,  ARTHUR,  b.   1920. 

Cy<  le  of  Love:  Then  What?  (1959.)  Conte 
<  rayon  and  dry  pigment.  27^4  x  33%  (over- 
all). 60.64. 

GRAHAM,  JOHN  D.  b.  1887. 

Mona  Anna  Uxor  de  Adolfo  Ravenato. 
1947.  Ink.  pencil  and  chalk.  22  i/A  x  175^. 


(.(I  RRERO,  JOSE.  1).   Kjl.j. 

Black  and  Yellows.  (1961.)  Oil  on  canvas. 

8414  x  70.  61.22. 

1.1  ston,  philip.  I).  1912. 

Ink  Drawing,  1952.  18  x  231/j.  61.23. 

IIOI'l'l  K.  EDWARD,  b.   l882. 

Sc(oiid-Stoi\  Sunlight,  (i960.)  Oil  on  can- 
vas.  |n  x  50.  (Gift  and  purchasi  .)  60.54. 

1  1  k  \kiv  \in  11  \i  1 .  I).  1907. 

Sympan.    i960.   Oak.   38   high.   (Gifi    and 

pun  hase.)  61.33. 

Mm  111  ku  ill.  ROB)  kl.  I>.  1915. 

N.R.F.  (ullage.  Number  1.  1939.  Oil  and 
1  ollage  on  papi  1    22  ■ .  \  28    .   61 .24. 
N.R.F.  Collage,  Numbei  2.  i960.  Oil  and 

1  ollage  mi  papei.  28]  g  x  21]  L».  61    ;  | 
K  \l  m  III  Mil  kc.  ROBERT.  I).   1925. 

Su 11   Rental,  Numbei  2.  i960.  Oil  on 

<  anvas.  711  \  54.  in  .fi. 


note:   Dimensions  o)  pain  1    in  inches, 

height  preceding  width.  The  dimensions  of 
watercolors  and  drav  sight  (measured 

within  the  ilium  or  mat  opening),  unless 
otherwise  noted.  The  largest  dimension  of 
sculpt  1  11,  in  inches. For  reliefs,  height 

and   width   are  given,   in    that    order.    Unless 
■dated,  tin-  support  for  watercolors 
and  drawings  is  paper. 


SPl  NCI  k.  NILES.  1893-1952. 

Ventilators.  (1948.)  Oil  on  canvas.  30  x  24. 

(Gifl  and  purchase.)  61.25. 

VICENTE,  ESTEBAN.  b.   1  906. 

D-1957.  (1957.)  Collage  of  paper  mounted 
on  corrugated  paper.  22^  x  20.  61.7. 


Acquisitions  by  the  Museum 

\I   1  MAN.  HAROLD,  b.  1924. 

Study.  1959.  Ink.  25  x  37.  Sunnier  Founda- 
tion Purchase  Award.  60.53. 

AULT,  GEORGE  C.  189I-1948. 

Beatrice.    1923.   Oil  on   canvas.   18   \    14. 

Anonymous  gift.  60.66. 

BAIZERMAN,  EUGENIE.  1899-19  ji|. 

A  Quiet  Scene,  (c.  1947.)  Oil  on  canvas.  ;y 
x  54.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Neu- 
berger  (and  purchase).  61.29. 

ben-zion.  b.  1897. 

Handwriting  on  the  Wall.  (1948.)  Oil  on 
canvas.  42  \  51.  Gift  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fulius 
Carlebach.  61.1. 

BIRMELIN,  ROBERT,  b.  19  ;  ; 

Table,  i960.  Cont£  crayon  and  pastel.  271  , 
\  231  g.  Purchase.  61.8. 

1:1 1  mi  .  ri  irk.  b.  1906. 

New  England  Barn.  1 1926.)  Oil  on  canvas. 

2j  \    ;(i.  Gift  of  Leonard  Spigelgass.  61.1  \. 

BOARDMAN,  SI  YM01  R.  I).  1  92  I . 

Drawing,  II.  1961.  Pencil.  22  x  30.  Gift  of 
the  Simon  Foundation  in  honor  of  Charles 
Daniel. 

BRK  E,  WILLIAM,  b.  1921. 

Pomegranates.  1959.  Oil  on  canvas.  561  2  x 

571 1,.  (.1I1  hi  an  anonymous  foundation. 
61.26. 

BRODERSON,  MORRIS.  I).   1928. 

Crucifixion,  II.    i960.  Ink.  charcoal,  chalk 

and  textile  paint.  36  \  28.  Purchase.  60.45 

1  \l  HI  r,  \i  1  \  win  r.  b.  1898. 
Composition,    1953.    Watercolor.    28 
PV  (.ill  ol  Miv  Milton  Weill.  61.15. 


CICERO,  CARMEN,  b.   1926. 

Over  Squankum  Hill.  i960.  Ink.  201 .,  x 
-  1 "  .    Purchase.  60  - 

CRAWFORD,  RALSTON.  1).   1906. 

Bikini  — Test   Able    1946.  Oil  on  <..im.iv 
.    .  \  16.  Gift  oi  Charles  Simon,  61.   v 

1)1  MEO,  DOMINICK.  b.  1927. 

Doll  that  Wouldn't  Behave.  1959.  Frottage 
on  paper  with  graphite.  27  \  si.  Purchase. 
6i  .9. 

DI<  K1NM1N.  1  DWIN.  b.   1891. 

Window  and  the  Oar.  1953.  Oil  on  compo- 
sition board.  12  x  18.  Purchase.  61.4. 

1  rnst,  jtmmi  .  b.  1920. 

Face.  i960.  Ink.  ss  \  29  '■  ,  (over-all).  Pur- 


1  [ORE,  JOSEPH.  1).   1923. 

Poland  Spring,  i960.  Oil  on  canvas.  79 1  _> 
[.  Purchase.  60.60. 

GORDIN,  SIDNEY,  b.  1918. 

'9  —  59-  '959-  Welded  steel.  34?.,  long. 
Purchase  (and  exchange).  60.62. 

CREl  NE,  STl  PHEN.  b.  1 918. 

I  he  Shadow.  (1950).  Oil  on  canvas.  54  x 
34.  Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emile  Gordon 
Stoloff.  61.16. 

GRIPPI,  s\i  \  \1()R[  .  1).    igSl. 

Still  Life.   1961.  Oil  on  canvas.  60  \ 

(.ift  of  the  Simon  Foundation  in  honoi  ol 

Charles  Daniel.  61.21. 

CROSZ,  GEORGE,  b.  1893. 

Skyline  of   New  York.    1934.   Watercolor. 
.    \    12.    Bequest   of    Miss    Loula   D. 

I  .i^ker. 


11  \kiii  .  roM.  b.  1921. 

Porcupine.  (1955).  Steel  wire,  nickel-silvei 

and  brass.    ,7    ,  long,  (.ilt  ol  the  Howard 

W.   I  ipman  Foundation.  Inc.  60.37. 

HAl  (  K.  I  Kl  I).    1903   I  960. 

I  he  Gyres,    i960.)  Oil  on  canvas.  [8]  ,  x 
jo.  Anonymous  «ilt.  60.50. 

IIIRsc  III  I  It).    \l  111  K  I.  b.    19"  , 

I  he  Movies.  1954.  Ink.  18  \  s8.  (.ill  ol  Mi 
and    Mis.    Samuel    V>     Brounei    'and    pur- 

<  Ii.im       1,1 

I  \<  OES,  11  Vkoi  I),  b.   j 

ink  on  cardboard.   (0  \ 

<.ili  ol  Mi    and  Mis    M\  in  M    Green- 


JOHNSON,  Bl  lilt.  I).    191  2. 

bl.uk  Spring.  1938.  Oil  on  canvas.  6s  \  45. 


K  IMIHIRA,  HI  N.  I).   1925. 

The  Couch,  (i960.)  Oil  on  canvas.  63  \ 
791  £. Sumner  Foundation  Purchase  Vward. 

60.49. 

katz,  u  1  \.  b.  1927. 

Richard  Bellamy,  i960.  Oil  on  canvas.  40 

\  36.  (.ilt  ol  Seymour  Levine.  61.36. 

ki  \k\v  1  wii  s.  b.  1924. 

lien    Shahn.    (1957-58.)    Bronze.    10   high. 

(.ift  ol  the  Howard  W.  Lipman  Founda- 


kkAsNI  R.  LEE. 

I  he  Guardian,  (i960.)  Oil  on  canvas.  53  \ 

-,S.  (,ilt  ol  Iris  Brothers  Foundation.  Inc. 
6o.6i. 


LINDNER.  RICHARD,  b.   1901. 

The  Child's  Dream.  1932.  Oil  on  canvas. 
19  V,  \  30.  (.ilt  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
\  .  M. listers,  tii  .10. 

I  l  ks.  GEORGE.   1867-1933. 

Salmon  Fishing.  Medwav  River,  Nova 
Scotia.  1919.  Oil  on  canvas.  23  \  30.  (.ilt 
of  Mr.  and   Mis.   Herbert  R.  Steinmann. 

tii  .1 1. 

MARC  l  s.  MARCIA.  b.   1928. 

Seated  Self-Poi trait,  i960.  Oil  on  canvas. 
34  x  50.  Neysa  McMein  Pun  base  Award. 
60.46. 

MARSH,  REGINALD.   1898-1934. 

Negroes  on  Rockawa)  beach.  1934.  Fgg 
tempera  on  composition  board.  30  \  [0. 
(.ilt  ol  Mi.  mh\  Mrs.  Albert  Hatkett.  61.S. 

MAURER,  A.  II.  1868-1952. 

Still  Life.  Oil  on  composition  hoard.   18  \ 

2 1 1 .,.  (.ilt  ol  Charles  Simon.  61.17. 

Ml  R(  II.  WALT1  R.  I).    1907. 

Still  Life,  Fruit.  Oil  on  canvas.  1N1  ,  x  23. 
( .iti  ol  Franc  is  Brennan.  61.1 2. 

\  V  I  kl\.  ROB!  R  I.  b.   I93O. 

Spanish  Night.  1939.  Oil  on  canvas.  87}  . 
\  s",  ■  1     Anonymous  gift.  61.30. 

\l  \  I  I  son.  Mlkl  . 

\ni\.iiil.  1961.  Wood,  pi',  long,  (.ili  ol 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kuit  Ilcigci.  61.37. 

kl   SNK    k.    \III    ION      I)      1917. 

I  ow  Gate.  i«ri7  (*''  ""  canvas.  76  \  681  , 
Gifi  ol  Mr.  and  M.s  (,u\    V  Weill.  60.67. 


s  \V   U.I  .   W  .   I  I  1  .  1).    I928. 

Westonbirt.  1938.  Oil  on  canvas.  69^  x 
50.  (.itt  ol  Mrs.  Milton  Weill.  61.13. 

s(  ll\l  1/1  1  k.   MAX.  1).    lCJO;;. 

1942.  Oil  on  canvas.  60  x  78.  (.ilt  ol  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  HaiT)  Singer  and  Family.  60.52. 

si  OAN,  jolts.  1871-1931 . 
Kile  hen  and  Hath.  (1912.)  Oil  on  compo- 
sition board.  24  x  20.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Hackett.  60.44. 

SMITH,  HASSEL.  I).   1915. 

Number  10.  i960.  Oil  on  canvas.  68  \  48. 
(.ilt  ol  Mis.  (..  Macculloch  Miller.  61.39. 

sll  RNBERG,  1IARR\.  1).   1  904 . 

lunar  Landscape.  (1960.)  Oil  on  canvas. 
38  x  60.  Living  Arts  Foundation  Fund. 
61.35. 

STROMBOTNE,  JAMES,  b.   1934. 

The  Group,  i960.  Oil  on  canvas.  4S  x  60. 
[uliana  Force  Purchase.  60.47. 

rwoRKOV,  jack,  b.  1900. 
Untitled    Drawing.    1938.    Charcoal.    18   x 
24.   Gift  of  the    1960-61    Friends    Acquisi- 
tions  Committee.  61.19. 

\  \(.ls.  POLYGNOTOS.  b.  1894. 

Snake.  1942.  Bronze.  291 2  long-  Gift  of 
George  Harrison.  60.59. 

\  K  1  N  11  .  1  si  1  BAN.  b.  1906. 

Number  3.  1938.  Oil  on  canvas.  481  ,  x  6a 
(.ill  ol  Dr.  and  Mis.  fohn  Mired  Cook 
(and  purchase),  tii. 18. 

W  1  STON,  HAROLD,  b.   1  894  . 
I  elisions,   (i960).   Oil  on  canvas.   36  x  48. 
(.ill  ol   the  National  Council  on  the    \its 
and  Government,  and  Friends,  tii. 27. 

WII  1  X  .   Will  IAM    1.   I).    I937. 

1  ime  Fable.  1939.  Oil  on  canvas.  66  x  117. 
Juliana  Forte  Purchase.  60.48. 


b.  h.  Friedman  is  a  vice-president  of  Uris 
Buildings  Corporation,  which  has  commis- 
sioned several  important  sculptures  and  mu- 
rals. He  has  written  frequently  on  art  and 
architecture;  edited  School  of  New  York: 
Some  Younger  Artists;  and  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  novel  set  in  the  art  world,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  1962.  The  opinions  expressed  in  his 
article  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  the 
firm  for  which  he  works  nor  the  JWiitney 
Museum. 
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